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CHANGE OF NAME 
With the first issue of Volume VII (March 18, 1931), 


the Information Service will appear under its new name: 
Foreign Policy Reports. 
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THE GANDHI-IRWIN TRUCE 


HE agreement formally signed on March 4 
by Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi has 
brought to a close, temporarily at least, the non- 
violent revolution against British rule in India 
initiated a year ago, on March 12, by Gandhi’s 
march to the sea. The way is thus opened for 
the participation of the Congress Nationalists 
in further discussions on the scheme for consti- 
tutional reform elaborated at London. 
The terms of the Gandhi-Irwin truce represent 
a genuine compromise. The basic agreement calls 
for the effective discontinuance of the civil dis- 
obedience movement by the Congress party, in 
return for which the Government of India en- 
gages to withdraw its repressive ordinances and 
to release the Nationalists sentenced to jail for 
offenses not involving violence. For the Congress 
party, Gandhi has agreed to discontinue organized 
defiance of the provisions of any law, agitation 
for non-payment of land taxes and other legal 
dues, publication of news sheets in support of the 
civil disobedience movement, and attempts to in- 
fluence civil or military servants or village offi- 
cials against the government, or to persuade them 
0 resign their posts. The economic boycott, in 
so far as it was directed chiefly against British 
oods for political purposes, will be discontinued ; 
and picketing designed to stimulate Indian in- 
justries and further the replacement of non-In- 
ian by Indian goods, or to discourage the con- 
umption of intoxicating liquor and drugs, will 
e conducted only within the limits permitted by 
rdinary law, and will not involve aggressive 
oercion. Gandhi has also agreed not to press 
is demand for a public investigation of alleged 
police brutalities. For the Government of India, 
rd Irwin has engaged to follow up the release 
bf Nationalist prisoners by the remission of un- 
ollected fines, the return of movable or immov- 
ble property forfeited but not yet sold to third 
parties, and the reinstatement of resigned offi- 
ials to their former posts where such are still 
yacant. Above all, the Government will permit 


local residents, in regions where salt is readily 
accessible, to collect and make salt for domestic 
consumption or for sale within their villages. 
The thoroughgoing nature of these peace terms 
should go far to clear away the undergrowth of 
hatred and suspicion, between the Nationalists 
and the Government. Powerful forces have 
pressed both sides toward the present settlement. 
Lord Irwin was faced with the widespread eco- 
nomic disorganization of the country, the severe 
losses to British trade, the heavy deficits in cen- 
tral and provincial budgets, and the necessity of 
Nationalist cooperation if a stable constitutional 
solution were to be found. Gandhi, on the other 
hand, was faced by the return of the Indian dele- 
gates from London with the outline of a federal 
constitution embodying proposals too significant 
to be ignored. Its impact was strong upon his 
more moderate followers, especially the Indian 
industrialists. The latter, who had filled the Con- 
gress party’s war chest and stoically borne the 
losses consequent upon sealing up their stocks of 
British goods, were now anxious to come to an 
agreement on the basis of the London proposals. 
These forces gave sufficient weight to the media- 
tion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Srinivasa 
Sastri to bring Gandhi and Irwin face to face. 
The strength of these tendencies toward moder- 
ation and agreement will be fully tested in the 
difficult negotiations ahead. The lines of struggle 
in the second round-table conference, whether it 
be in England or in India, have already been laid 
down. Two weeks hence, Mahatma Gandhi will 
have to defend his position before a special meet- 
ing of the All-India National Congress at Ka- 
rachi. His defense of the “provisional accord,” as 
he has termed it, can rest only upon a pledge 
of further constitutional concessions. The Con- 
gress mandate will unquestionably call for the 
substantial paring down of the British safeguards 
over defense and finance retained under the Lon- 
don scheme, for the Congress party can never ad- 
mit financial safeguards reserving practically 


90 per cent of central revenues to the Governor- 
General’s control. The MacDonald government, 
on the other hand, must strive to retain the sub- 
stance of these safeguards. Winston Churchill’s 
success in stiffening Stanley Baldwin’s attitude 
on India is an indication that the Conservatives 
scent danger in this direction. The debate 
on India in the House of Commons, scheduled for 
March 12, should be significant in clarifying the 
attitude of the British parties toward this issue. 


The second round-table conference will there- 
fore be required to settle critical issues upon 
which depend the real measure of home rule that 
India will gain. The Gandhi-Irwin truce was an 
essential preliminary. It has satisfied the sub- 
stantial bulk of British and Indian opinion, and 
should provide the solid basis of cooperation and 
good-will requisite for the success of the forth- 
coming negotiations. Mahatma Gandhi has effec- 
tively demonstrated the sincerity of his desire for 
a peaceful and constructive solution of the con- 
stitutional issue. He has now turned his efforts 
toward settling one bit of unfinished business at 
the London conference—the Hindu-Muslim im- 
passe. The pressure of nationalist sentiment 
which Gandhi brings to bear upon this problem 
carries the strongest sanction for its ultimate 
solution. Lord Irwin, who has exhibited such a 
courageous indifference to the pettier aspects of 
Imperial prestige, leaves India in April. His 
final gesture has invested the Viceregal office with 


a new dignity. His successor, Lord Willingdon, 
has indicated his complete support of the con- 
ciliatory policy initiated by Lord Irwin. 


T. A. BISSON 


The Political Scene in England 


Events have moved rapidly in England since 
the reconvening of Parliament on January 20. 
In Parliament itself several measures have been 
disposed of, for a time at least, while tendencies 
toward division among all three parties have been 
accentuated. Meanwhile three by-elections have 
resulted in no changes in representation, the Con- 
servatives retaining two seats and Labour one. 


In the realm of labor and industry the out- 
standing events of the past eight weeks have been 
the settlement of the Lancashire cotton lock-out* 
by the abandonment of the “more looms a weaver” 
aim on the part of the mill owners and the de- 
cision of the National Wage Board to sanction 
reductions up to 5 per cent in the wages of ap- 
proximately 800,000 railway employees. Sub- 
sequently, the Board of Conciliation in the South 
Wales mine dispute* ordered reductions in the 
basic scales for piece and non-piece workers. Un- 
employment, which stood at 2,636,168 on Jan- 
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uary 12, was reduced by nearly 20,000 by Feb- 
ruary 23 and on that day Labour carried a bill 
to increase the fund available for the “dole” by 
about $100,000,000. 


Dropping of the Trades Dispute bill by Labour 
on March 8 following its amendment in commit- 
tee by the Liberals is generally regarded as most 
significant, since the Liberal action may disrupt 
the entente believed to exist between these two 
parties.* Labour has gone ahead nevertheless 
with the Electoral Reform bill desired by the Lib- 
erals. The Education bill, after being amended 


in the Commons to give government grants to} 


non-conformist schools, was defeated in the 
House of Lords on February 18. Subsequently 
Sir Charles Trevelyan resigned as Minister of 
Education (March 2). It is understood that 
Government will speak to pass its bill over the 
Lords’ veto. 


In politics outside Parliament the outstanding 
development of the year thus far has been the 
announcement by Sir Oswald Mosley, dissident 
Labourite, of the formation of a “New Party.” 
Sir Oswald continues to demand a coalition cabi- 
net of five or six to rule England.* Other de- 
mands, looking to the immediate improvement of 
the economic situation, include relief of Parlia- 
ment from detail work, control of imports by 
tariffs, economic partnership with the dominions 
and colonies, and a national investment board to 
mobilize the country’s capital and resources. Sir 
Oswald has been joined by his wife, who severed 
her connection with the Labour party on March 
4 but continues to sit in the Commons as Labour 
member for Stoke-on-Trent, and by four other 
Labourites, including Oliver Baldwin, son of the 
Conservative leader. Meanwhile Winston Church- 
ill withdrew from the “Shadow Cabinet” of the 
Conservative party on January 29 in disagree. 
ment with former Premier Stanley Baldwin on 
India, while the Conservatives have been em: 


,barrassed further by the continued activity of 
the “Empire Crusaders.’’* 


Among the Liberals, 
the growing disaffection of Sir John Simon 
was emphasized by his action in opposing 
the Trades Dispute bill on its second reading 
despite the party dictum that Liberals abstain 
from the division. Seven other Liberals followeé 
Sir John’s lead. Despite evidence that Labour 
will go ahead with electoral reform to retain the 
support of the Liberals, fundamental divisions 
seem to be appearing in all parties and Labour 
cannot be regarded now as assured of anything 
except an increasing struggle to keep its place. 


WILBUR LAURENT WILLIAMS 


*Cf. ‘Labour Faces New Tests,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. % 
No. 12, January 23, 1931. 
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